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affected quarter right out, little hard nodules may be felt within its substance.
The glands at the rear of the udder, if palpated, will be found to be enlarged
and hard.
Tubercular disease in the udder affects both the physical and chemical
properties of the secretion. The composition of the milk is at first normal,
but, as the disease advances, the secretion from the affected quarter or
quarters becomes thin and watery and is often of a yellowish hue. Later,
white flakes or lumps may be found in it. Milk is produced by filtration and
secretion in the udder, and the cells present are concerned in these processes.
Following infection they lose their integrity, with the result that the fluid is
poor and the quantity decreases, fat, casein, and lactose being also diminished.
A microscopic or biological examination of the milk from suspected quarters
will thus determine whether or not the udder is affected.
Eradication of Tuberculosis from the Herd
It should be borne in mind that the chief factor in the spread of the disease
among other animals of the herd is tuberculosis of the lungs, and from
affected animals to the human subject, the existence of animals with
diseased udders. The removal of affected animals from the herd should
never be a matter for regret on the part of the producer although these
animals are often heavy milkers, as such animals would soon be unprofitable
and would probably, in addition, render other animals useless. Prevention
is always better than cure, and there are certain definite ways in which the
disease may be prevented. The overcrowding of animals under insanitary
conditions is likely to assist in the spread of the disease, and the presence
of an affected animal under such conditions will favour the infection of
other animals. Good, well-lighted, sanitary buildings, while of paramount
importance, are not, however, sufficient to eradicate tuberculosis from an
infected herd, as even in good cowsheds the disease has been known to spread
rapidly, due to the presence of affected animals. This shows the importance
which must be attached to the immediate removal of the affected from the
healthy animals. Calves should be removed from suspected animals and fed
on milk which has been pasteurised or boiled. Common feeding- and drinking-
troughs assist in the spread of infections, as does the excreta evacuated by
the affected animals. Fowls or pigs should on no account be allowed in the
cowshed. The frequent cleansing and disinfection of cowsheds is a necessity,
especially those portions likely to be contaminated by mucus from the lungs
or by the faeces.
The estimated percentages of affected animals and of those giving
infected milk have already been mentioned, and when it is realised that
those affected animals which are not giving infected rnilk are also potentially
dangerous, some definite, constructive method of eradicating the disease
becomes essential. Tuberculosis would be quickly eradicated if expense
were no object, but up to the present financial difficulties have prevented
rapid progress being made. Various schemes have been put forward from
time to time with this object in view, and most of these involve the use of the
tuberculin test. Nine methods have at one time or another been advocated
as a means of eradication:
(a) Tuberculin Testing of all Herds. From an economic point of view
this method is expensive, and particularly is this so when it is remembered
that compensation would have to be paid for the reactors which were
slaughtered. As a means of eradication, however, it would be ideal, as the